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originally raised on Peep of Day principles had chosen him as
their lieutenant, and the Catholics now lent the Protestants arms
for their exercises and came to see them on their parade. At
Newry the delegates induced a large party of Catholics, who had
been bickering, to meet them at the inn, where Keogh preached
peace and union, and advised them to direct their animosities
against the common enemy, the monopolists of the country, and
the whole company rose with enthusiasm and shook hands,
promising to bury all past feuds in oblivion. At Rosstrevor a
number of Catholics and Protestants were brought together at a
public dinner, and a Dissenting minister pronounced the bene-
diction, a,nd the toasts of the United Irishmen were received
with enthusiasm.1 Napper Tandy made similar efforts to turn
the Defender movement into the United Irish channel, and he
appears to have actually ta-ken the Defender oath in order to
penetrate into the secrets of the organisation. The Government
discovered the fact, and this, as we have seen, was one cause of
his flight to the Continent.2

As far as can now be ascertained, however, there was as yet
scarcely any political element in the religious riots of the North,
or in the outrages that were perpetrated in other parts of Ireland.
The rioters belonged almost exclusively to classes sunk in the
deepest ignorance and poverty, and a village schoolmaster of
Naas, who was hanged in 1796, is said to have been the only
educated person who is known to have been identified with them.3
At the same time it was not difficult to predict that illegal
organisations at war with the Government, in the existing con-
dition of Ireland and of Europe, would ultimately become poli-
tical. The contagion of the great centres of agitation established
at Dublin and Belfast; the influence of the c Northern. Star;'
the writings of Paine, which were disseminated at an extremely
low price, and the proclamations of the c United Irishmen*
inviting the co-operation of the Catholics, were sure to affect an
anarchical population suffering under some grievances and much
poverty. Besides this, rumours of French invasion were already
spreading, and the connection between France and Ireland was
BO close that any agitation in the greater country produced a

1 Memoirs, i. 169-177.         2 Madden's United Irishmen, i. 115; iv. 15.

8 Ibid. i. 115.